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Egyptian lions of bronze granite. At their top are 
marble statues of Castor and Pollux with their 
horses; and in a central position, in the open place 


nmeninmiing. or square of the summit, called by the Italians 





Marcus Aurelius; elevated on a large pedestal 
composed of a single marble block. This is the 
only bronze equestrian statue, which has come down 
to us from the times of ancient Rome. But this is 
not the only nor the chief circumstance, which im- 
parts to it an interest and value. I came unex- 
pectedly in view of this remarkable statue, and 
stopped to look at it. It seized hold of my con- 
ceptions with a power, which seemed to me a test 
of its excellence. Again and again I turned to 
examine it. The noble form of Aurelius is seated 
firmly erect. His countenance is imperial. His 
right hand is proudly extended, as if indicating the 
movement and destiny of nations. The horse, on 
which he is seated, seems to knows that he bears 
can States held their general assemblies. Passing|an emperor. His form is the embodiment of ener- 
the elevations of no great height, which mark on|getic strength. His neck curves in the direction 
that side the boundaries of the Campagna Romana, jof his master’s hand; and his large eye appears to 


Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three 
months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ; 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. 


“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral” 
(Continued from page 338.) 
Rome, Dec. 28, 1852. 
With the improved facilities of motion which 
were mentioned in the beginning of my last letter, 
we approached Rome by the old Cassian way. The 
last place of much importance on our route was the 
town of Viterbo ; the supposed site of the ancient 
“Fanum Voltumnez,” where the associated Etrus- 





I had hoped by ascending it to gain at once a full|of every kind than any other of the seven hills ;— 
view of the city, and in this way adjust and loca-|in another direction the Celian, the place of resi- 
At the base of the steps|dence assigned to the ancient Albans, after the 
which ascend this still imposing eminence, are two|destruction of their principal city—its extreme 


limit marked at the present time by the church 
of St. John Lateran;—the Esquiline, situated 
to the north of the Celian, and extending with 
its gardens and its remains of ancient buildings to 


the Campodoglio, is a bronze equestrian statue of|the city walls ;—the Quirinal, a long, narrow emi- 


nence, commencing at the Forum of the Trajan, 
covered with buildings comparatively modern, and 
extending back of the Colonna Palace, in a north- 
east direction;—and the Viminal, between the 
Quirinal and Esquiline. These hills, of moderate 
height and extent, rising perhaps an hundred and 
fifty feet above the level of the sea, did not look to 
me like the hills which I had seen in America; but 
there is a greatness besides that which is physical, 
and history had magnified them; so that they filled 
a much larger space in my mind. Beautiful above 
was the clear Italian sky. In the valley below, 
skirting the Palatine and Aventine hills, was the 
winding Tyber. Moving among the memorials of 
decay and dissolution, it seemed to have no death 
and no decay in itself; but still kept its triumph- 
ant march, as inthe days of Romulus and Camil- 
lus, from its native mountains to the sea. Beyond 


we descended into the plain of the Tyber, which| glow, as it catches the meaning of its controlling|the Tyber was Mount Janiculum. In the opposite 


flowed on, about four hundred feet in breadth, with | power. 
a full and strong current ;—not clear and spark-|forward with a movement corresponding to the 
ling like the Rhone, but with that dark and muddy|curvature of the neck and the stern direction of 
appearance which I had noticed in the Soane and/|the hand of the emperor; and his broad and mus- 
the Arno. At the distance of two miles from the|cular breast swells with the impulse of his own 
city, we crossed this celebrated river at the old|fiery action. It is thus that I recall it to mind, as 
Milvian bridge; the place where the envoys of the|I am seated to write ;——-a form true to nature ;— 
Allobrogi were intercepted in the time of Cicero ;|the action giving life to the form; and the life en- 
their letters taken ;—and Cataline’s conspiracy dis-|larged and glowing with greatness and fiery im- 
covered. At this bridge, among other places|pulse. Such are the works of art which are every- 
which witnessed their patriotic resistance, the mo-|where found in Rome and in Roman territory; so 
dern Romans opposed the recent entrance of the/|that if it be true, that she is dead in the form of her 
French, with no small share of the courage of their|ancient nationality, it is equally so that she lives, 
ancestors. Passing down on the north side of the|and will continue to live, in the perpetuity of her 
river, we came into the city by the “ Porta del| genius. 
Popolo,” the Gate of the People. At the northern extremity of the Capitoline Hill, 

One of the first things which arrested my atten-|is the Franciscan church of Santa Maria d’Ara 
tion, as we passed through the People’s Gate, and|Coeli. As I looked upon this church, I[ called to! 
into the great square into which it opens, was an|mind a passage in the writings of Gibbon, which in 
Egyptian obelisk of red granite, towering to a great/early life had left a deep impression on me. It 
height, and covered with hicroglyphics. This|was here, as he himself tells us in his auto-bio- 
obelisk, which was first erected by Remeses, the| graphy, “ On the 14th of October, 1764, as he sat 
Egyptian king who is known in Grecian writers,|musing amid the ruins of the Capitol, while the 
under the name of Sesostris, stood originally in the|bare-footed friars were singing vespers;” that the 
city of Heliopolis in lower Egypt; and was brought|idea of writing the Decline and Fall of Rome first 
to Rome by Augustus Caesar, after the battle of|occurred to his mind. 
Actium. The sight of this striking object, the} Leaving the area of the Campodoglio, and I know 
memorial of other ages and distant climes, vividly 
recalled to my mind that I had entered a city, 
which more than any other had extended its influ- 
ence either by arts or arms;—the conqueror and 
the mother of nations; the mighty emblem of the 
rise and fall of greatness ;—the central point of 
profane history; from which, as if standing on the 
dividing line of ages, the mind books back to the 
beginning, and forward to the end. 

At the earliest opportunity I visited the Capi- 
toline Hill; not only because it stood first and 
clearest in my historical associations ; but because 


ascended the tower of the modern Capitol. 


the Palatine, once inhabited by Romulus and Numa, 
and in the later periods of the republic, the resi- 
dence of Quintus Hortensius and Cicero, now strew- 
ed with the fragments of the Caesar's palaces ;—at 
a little distance, and reaching to the Tyber, the 
Aventine, which in other days had been surmount- 
ed by the temples of Diana and Minerva, and a 
palace of Trajan, but now more destitute of edifices 


Lifting his right hoof, he throws it firmly |direction was the mighty Coliseum. In the distance 


was the long line of the Appenines. Directly be- 
neath me, in one direction was the steep Tarpeian 
rock; and in the other, the old Roman Forum. 
Such were the various objects of interest around 
and before me. Having looked upon them for a 
short time, I came down from the Capitol. 

I have mentioned the Coliseum, as one of the 
objects seen from the tower of the Capitoline hill, 
—that great ruin of Rome and the world; and I 
am reminded now of my first visit to it. It was 
the evening of the day of our arrival in Rome. The 
sky was cloudless. The moon shone brightly. That 
night, in company with the excellent friends who 
had accompanied me thus far, I went to visit this 
mighty ruin. The Coliseum, taking its name as 
some have conjectured from its great size, is an 
amphitheatre ; elliptical in its shape, six hundred 
and twenty feet in one direction, measuring from 
the exterior surface of the wall, and five hundred 
and thirteen feet in the other. The height of the 
wall is one hundred and fifty-seven feet. This 
immense edifice was commenced by the Emperor 
Vespasian, and finished by his son ‘Titus, ten years 
after his return to Rome from the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Capable of holding orginally eighty- 
seven thousand persons, and built with all the 


not how many works of art within and around it, I|strength which architectural genius and profuse 


Below|expenditure could impart to it, it is now a great 
me, including the Capitoline, were the seven hills of} mass of ruins. 
ancient Rome, so often mentioned by historians ;| arches of this mighty desolation. 


We walked through the broken 
The moon threw 
its light full upon the open arena; tinging the 
dewy grass and the clinging ivy which grew in the 
fissures of the walls. I remembered Byron’s ad- 
mirable description : 

“T do remember me, that in my youth, 


When I was wandering, upon such a night 
I stood within the Coliseum’s wall.” 


I subsequently visited it in the day-time. My 
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mind had never been more deeply impressed by the|lie meeting she fad there, in which she had to|Lynes Grubb. She accompanied her husband to 
reatness of man’s works or the magnitude of their|speak with no want of utterance, for nearly an hiour/their home at Clonmel, where she continued to re. 
inion: Lut the impression was subdued and|and a half, and the meeting ended in solemn sup-|side several years. In the First month, 1804, her 
obliterated by the recollection, that this very spot|plication. Soon after this, another letter was ad-| husband, being also a minister, appears to have left 
had been the scene of one of the great contests of| dressed to her by her friend, J. G. Bevan,expressing | home on religious service, to whom she writes: “ 
christianity. Within these vast walls, the Roman|his trust that at the bottom of his heart there were|give thee up to God, whose thou art, and whom 
people, in the days of imperial enslavement and|always genuine good desires for her, and now that|thou serves. He hath, I trust, instructed us indj- 
corruption, as:cn.bled to witness the contests of wild|she might be preserved during the remaining part|vidually and unitedly, that He ought to have our 
beasts, and the dying struggles of gladiators. But)of this journey, in fear, in humility, and in confi-| affections primarily, and that He is a rich rewarder, 
this was not all. ‘Ihey looked with almost equal|dence in the power that had hitherto supported her. | Surely his goodness and mercy will follow thee, 
pleasure upon the shedding of innocent blood. A} From Clonmel she writes, Twelfth mo. 15th, to her|and repay thy simple dedication.” In the follow. 
cross stands in the centre of the open space. As I| friend, Ann Pumphrey: “ Thouknowest how I used |ing month, 8. L. Grubb was again out in the work 
fixed my eyes upon this significant «mblem, I saw|to be led along, when it was our lot to be together ;| of the gospel, respecting which she writes to Eliza. 
in my imagination the dying christian. It was|when we partook of the ‘wormwood and the gall,’|beth Grubb: ‘1 think it would have done thee 
there he knelt. Perhaps upon the very spot where|in some most trying exercises. I have, with hum-|good to have been with us in our late peregrina- 
I stood, a mother or a sister looked down upon him,|ble gratitude, to acknowledge that my way now|tion among the Western Hills, although I believe 
and prayed that his faith might not fail. He lifted | seems less rugged, the dispensation of so much pub-|thou wouldst have got many a fright. We often 
his eyes to heaven. His body was torn by the wild|lic exposure being, I trust, through the holy effi-|talked of thee when on very bad roads; I think, 
beasts. His blood mingled with the sand of the|cacy of the Spirit fulfilled, and in Christ Jesus our|from Skibbereen to Bantry, exceeded all; there 
arena. Perhaps it was Ignatius or Justin, names/ Lord, finished. Thou canst better conceive than I|were not only many rocky hills, but some deep 
memorable in christian history; perhaps some hum-|can deseribe, the release my mind experiences in| places that, had we been on horseback, I think we 
ble believer, unknown to the world, but dear to the| being excused going into the streets and markets, |should have concluded were impassable in a car- 
Saviour. It was thus, in those days of fiery trial,/the prison-houses, and the asylums of the sick ;|riage; but no accident happened, which we esteem- 
that the old and young, the learned and the igno-| yet my soul hath sympathy in seeret with the woes|ed a great favour. We had a very large crowded 
rant, the father, the mother and the children,|of my dear fellow-creatures, and from this I feel no|meeting in a store, to satisfaction; some of the 
perished. But christianity still lives. When true/desire to be exempt. Since coming to Ireland, I|soldiers were particularly solid. At Dunmanaway, 
to her principles of love, forgiveness, and willing-| have not been without seasons of probation, but may | the mecting was held in a Methodist meeting-house, 
ness to suffer, she always conquers; and no defeat/|tell thee, that it never was my lot to witness more|and we thought it a very good one; that at Innis- 
and no dishonour is recorded of her, except when, | glorious liberty in the sacred office of the ministry, |kean, was attended with some extaordinary power 
forgetful of the principles and example of her Mas-|than at some meetings with Friends hereaway.|in ministering to the people; it was held in a mill. 
ter, she returns violence with violence. If, in adorable mercy, preservation is vouchsafed |That, and the meeting at Passage, cost me a great 
(To be continued.) on the right hand and on the left, all will be well,|deal of previous suffering; but 1 have as much 
come what will come; and I think this mercy is/satisfaction now in reflecting on them as any others, 
all my soul dare ask.” I think.” 

Dublin, First month 2d, 1803, “I left Clonmel} The next account we have of our friend was 
last Sixth-day; we travelled in a post-chaise to the | written in London in the Sixth month, where it is 
Leicester Quarterly Meeting. That for ministers|probable she had gone to attend the Yearly Meet- 
and elders began on Seventh-day, and the whole|ing. In a letter to a friend who appears to have 
was concluded on Third-day forenoon, with a meet-|been in the early stages of religious growth, she 
ing for worship. It was thought to be atime of|says: “In this high and holy way I trust thou, 
renewal of strength to many, wherein the purity of|my dear, hast experienced thy feet initiated ; and 
the testimonies given us to bear, was held up to|if sensible that there has been in any wise a slip- 
view, and Friends encouraged to attend simply to|ping, as it were a little aside, to gratify the un- 
the holy principle, which led, and s¢i// leads to the| subdued will and affections, I would not have thee 
support of those precious testimonies. Several of|be too much discouraged; for as my mind has 
the seceders attended, and the call was reached | been turned towards thee, I have believed that thy 
forth to them to embrace the unchangeable Truth,| Heavenly Father is near to help; look, therefore, 
which perhaps some of their poor bewildered minds|to him, my dear, and seek to give thyself wholly 
have never yet done, although they once held it in|into bis keeping, then will thy strength be inereased 
profession. It pleased my heavenly Father to|to stand against everything, however small in itself, 
baptize my spirit, and prepare me for enlargement|that oppresses the pure life in thee. ‘Thus wilt 
of heart and tongue, in the gospel of Christ, in|thou come to the experience of the promise, ‘I will 
these meetings; blessed be his Name! He chooses|be as the dew unto Israel, saith the Lord; he 
the ‘ things that are not, to bring to nought things|shall grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots as 
that are.’ His is the power and glory forever.|Lebanon.’ Oh, it is a precious thing to know the 
We had a public meeting for the people at large|Divine presence to be as dew, and to increase 
on Third-day evening, in which strength was given|thereby in spiritual strength and beauty.” Al- 
to illustrate the doctrines of christianity. 1 was|luding probaly to the Yearly Meeting, she adds, 
concerned to acquaint the people that as an asso-|“I believe this has been thought, by some solid 
ciated body, we held these truths as they are re-|Friends, to be a favoured meeting, wherein the 
corded in the New Testament; and that we be-| young people were not forgotten.” 
lieved in both the Old and New, which are like| While on her next religious labours which were 
one continued chain, held together by links. This|in Ireland, Scotland and England, and which kept 
was a satisfaction to some, not of our Society, who|her and her husband from their home five months, 
were acquainted with the departure of individuals|she was addressed by her deeply interested friend, 
from what they at one time professed to believe in.|J. G. Bevan, by letter dated in the Third month, 
Both of the meetings have been seasons of relicf,|1807. In consideration of her devotedness to the 
in being enabled to minister of the word of life; I| welfare of her fellow-creatures, he says, “I think 
desire a grateful heart for the many mercies|I feel now the preciousness of being the Lord’s 
bestowed.” loving servant or handmaid, who thinks nothing £0 

She returned to her residence in England, and | delightful as to be helped by him in his own busl- 
on the 8th of the Ninth month, 1803, Sarah Lynes|ness; and 1 desire for thee that thou mayst, from 
was united in marriage to John Grubb, of Clon- time to time .as he sees meet, have such renewals 
mel, Ireland. ‘The meeting was crowded; many/|of attraction to him as may bind thee closer and 
Friends from London and neighbouring meetings |closer,in his covenant of love and life. So be it 
attended ; several testimonies were borne, and sup-|for you both, for I wish thy husband to partake of 
plication was put up by Mary Bevan and Sarah|any encouragement to perseverance; if any I can 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 


This indefatigable labourer in the cause of 
Christ, probably reached her home, in the last 
winter month, not long after the above, as she writes 
to a friend, from Stepney Causeway, Fourth month 
20th, 1802: “ My time has not been mine own for 
years past, nor do I feel it so yet, notwithstanding 
the family visit closed yesterday. I have had, 
since coming home, three hundred and thirty-seven 
sittings of this kind. I hope, that in fetching wa- 
ter for others, thou and thy fellows have been wa- 
tered at times. I think, were it not for the brook 
by the way, in my late engagement of a similar 
kind, I had many a time fainted: we are merciful- 
ly dealt with.” In the following Seventh month, 
writing to the same friend, she says of bodily suffer- 
ing, which her friend endured: “It will weigh 
amongst those things that help to sanctify the bet- 
ter part; and is therefore, instead of being unno- 
ticed by the Most High, precious in his holy sight. 
Ab! it seems to me a favour to believe that it is 
the prerogative of the King immortal, to recognize 
the common occurrences of life, to take account of 
all our little affairs. Surely, if we sanctify the 
Lord of hosts alone, and if be is our fear, and our 
dread, we shall be taught by him to esteem this a 
great blessing; and have to acknowledge, that 
although at times, we seem almost crushed under 
our exercises, yet he ‘ weigheth the mountains’ to 
us ‘in scales, and the hills in a balance.’ Thus 
may we learn to trust his providence, and rely on 
his ivfinite wisdom. I almost hoped at one time, 
to have seen thy face ere I embarked for Ireland; 
but now it does not look likely. My mind has 
been and is humbled in the prospect before me; 
and it was not without many tears that I laid it 
before my friends, in the Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings. They have furnished me with expres- 
sions of their concurrence, and my credentials 
breathe forth desires for my safety.” 

The first intelligence we have from her after her 
arrival in Ireland, is from Youghal, in the Ele- 
venth month, which gives account of a large pub- 
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forest in any other latitude at this hour! The|ninety miles a day. 
light out-doors was a pleasant full afternoon light 


) i, 
a THE FRIEND. 347 
| tn 
to 
re- give.” Arbroath, Fourth mo. Ist, Sarah says, “I For “The Friend.” | yet, and in the northern summer, no one thinks of 
her thought in meeting last evening of what the Apostle Tromsoe and the Laplanders. dusk or sleep. Nature leaves you untrammelled. 
left said of fighting with beasts at Ephesus, for indeed| We extract from C. L. Brace’s late book, “The|We crossed the piece of water which surrounds 
“Ty there seems something of the same nature now to|Norse Folk,” some passages containing an account| Tromsie, in boats, and taking up our companions 
10m combat with. Although the gospel day has so long |of his visit to a Lapland encampment in the vicinity | from the steamer, began the walk up the valley. 
ndi- since dawned, the people in too general a way,|of Tromsie on the Norway coast, in about lat. 70|It was an excursion to remember. The paths 
our cherish dispositions opposed to the purity and sim-|deg. The climate of this portion of Norway is|wound through a kind of thicket, which, in the 
der, licity of this dispensation ; but I must acknow-|represented as much milder than would be inferred | warm valley, showed a much greater variety of 
hee, ledge, through Divine merey, we are enabled to}from its high northern latitude,—the meliorating|vegetation than we had seen on the hill by the 
jow- ak in the authority of Truth. The meeting at|influence of the Gulf Stream extending even to|town. There was the mountain ash, and elder- 
ork Senden was held ia a Methodist meeting-house, as|the shores of the North Cape. At Hammerfest, | berries, and alders, willows and birch, and a num- 
liza- no other commodious place could be procured. |in lat. 70° 40’, the mean temperature of the Second | ber, whose names I did not know. On the ground 
thee We understood that the Methodist preacher prayed |month which is the coldest of the year, is 15.4°,|we plucked the yellow violet, and white mulberry, 
‘ina- in their meeting for a blessing on what had pre-jand of the Eighth month which is usually the|and pink-heath, and yellow ranunculus, and now 
lieve ceded. We are to hold a meeting here this even- | warmest, 54.3°. and then an anemone, with the sweet flower of the 
often ing; indeed we scarcely can get through anytown} At Tromsie he notes: “ One gentleman has a|blue-berry or the hare-bell. 
bik, without one, but I hope we are given up to it with-|kind of Chinese villa, with pretty gravelled walks} A rich warm afternoon light filled the valley 
there out murmuring ; nay, are rather thankful to have jabout it, laid out among trees, which from the|with almost a glory, calling into short existence 
deep the knowledge of the Divine will concerning us,|water seem a grove of fruit and shade trees, and|thousands and thousands of little insects and 
k we and I believe that none of you ever felt nearer or| with fountains and summer-houses. A green lawn|moths. Above us were the mighty hills, whence, 
car- dearer to us than now. I think there is nothing |runs down from one side of the house, with flowers| whenever we left our merry party, we heard as in 
eem- that could make this journey tolerable, but being|in the grass. There was something almost touch-|the most solemn stillness, the gentle continuous 
wded at times favoured to come to the eee of all|ing in this effort forsummer. ‘The only trees that| rustling of the torrents melting from the snow in 
f the into the Divine hand, I do not wonder that S.G@.|would grow there, were the dwarf birch; the snow|long silvery streamlets—‘“ the whispering of na- 
way, should call this state a ‘harbour,’ for how tossed | yet lay deep at the foot of the lawn; (it was then|ture,” as one of our Norwegian friends said. The 
ouse, and tried we are without it.” “ Aberdeen, 15th.|early in the Seventh month,) and the only flowers|walk was a very hard one for the ladies; we had 
nnis- The little family visit at Kinmuck was accom-|were the sweet Arctic flora, which winter cannot|to carry them over torrents, guide them through 
power plished on Seventh-day, I believe, to mutual satis-|drive away; the yellow ranunculus; the wild|morasses, and rescue them from occasional snow- 
mill. faction; and on First-day we had rather a long|violet, here almost yellow; the pink heather blos-|drifts, which yet remained even in summer-heats. 
great meeting with Friends, which I thought was in the|som; the white mulberry flower, and our unfailing|The Norwegian gentlemen were evidently accus- 
much end favoured. Perhaps, one cause of its length \friends, the butter-cup and dandelion. Otherwise|tomed to such escorting, and did their duty in a 
thers, might be, that both visitors and visited went to|no shrub or fruit or vegetable—even potatoes can| most creditable manner. ° $ . ° 
meeting with rather large expectations that we hardly endure the climate.” At length, we came out on a beautiful green 
1 was might be refreshed together, and so had to waitin} * * “It is an instance of the bonds which| interval, with a brook dashing through it, lying at 
e it is verty till near the close. They seem, in general, the great Ocean river makes between most distant|the base of great snow-capped hills. We were 
Meet- P think, a nice, simple-hearted people, and some of | points, that, in 1823, casks of palm-oil drifted | almost upon them, before we perceived an encamp- 
» have them very tender. We parted in muchlove. We lashore here, which were traced to a wreck on Cape|ment of little turf and wood huts, with an en- 
h, she were quite hurried to get to Inverary, and riding|Lopez, Africa. This stream of warm water alone|closure for cattle, surrounded by a turf and bush 
thou, up to the inn, I perceived that the meeting was|must make a vast difference in the climate of Nor- hedge. One or two Laplanders stood quietly 
; and athered, which affected my spirits a good deal.|way. It is well known that drift-ice is never seen,|}among them; the whole a perfect fac-simile of 
a slip- he people seemed rather raw and ignorant, but /even at Hammerfest, or at nearly 71°, while on|the pictures in children’s story-books. A place to 
he un- we had to acknowledge to the sufficiency of that|the American coast it appears at 41°.” rest was made on the green grass for the ladies, 
e thee Divine power which ever stands by its own cause,| “ On our arrival at ‘Tromsie, we found a plea-jand the refreshments were brought out, while the 
id has and returned with grateful hearts to Amos Wig-|sant dinner party prepared to meet us, at our|Lapps were hurrying down their reindeer from the 
vat thy ham’s, with him and his kind wife, who accompa- |friend’s, Mr. The houses here are usually|mountains. I went out in the mean time, to ex- 
refore, nied us on horseback. very comfortable; this is like a German house,|amine the huts. They were built closely, of turf, 
wholly “We gave up to have a meeting in an assembly-|with many tastefully-furnished but uncarpeted| with a hole in the top for the smoke, like an Indian 
reased room here, and to confine the notice to people of|rooms. Reindeer-skin mats you see about, and|wigwam. ‘he reindeer-cheese was shown to us, 
n itself, the higher class ; it was attended by many of this |snow-shoes, some six feet long, at the outside door.| buried in the ground, in wooden vessels ; the milk 
us wilt description, and proved a season of much enlarge-|The windows are double, with French casements.|was in heavy wooden pails. ‘he spoons were of 
‘T will ment of heart in Divine love, wherein I humbly | Beautiful flowers are at almost every window.” | wood and horn, curiously cut. We bought a few, 
rd; he hope Truth was exalted. Afver all this, a cloud|* * “The most characteristic things to be ob-|and then my American friend attempted to buy 
‘cots as seemed still over our prospects of moving forward; |served, were the hearty, manly bearing of the|some of their rare jewelry, which they have kept 
iow the 80 we fixed to stay and have another meeting that company, and the repeated toasting. 1 think one|a long time among their tribes, but which they oc- 
ncrease evening in the same place, and one at the old town |would seldom see a table-company in Germany, |casionally sell to travellers. They would not part 
_- to-day, a mile and a half off, and to attend the|where there were so many strong, manly-looking| with it. 
e adds, Monthly meeting here to-morrow ; thus we see how | persons, and with such a free, independent man-| Of course, the great interest was in the reindeer. 
e solid little we can depend upon our own exertions to get|ner. ‘Ihe conversation showed them all to be|The first glimpse we caught of them, was as of a 
ein the forward. The meeting was large, and the doc- 'persons of cultivation, as well as of much natural| flock of little black animals, on the snow at the 
trines of truth opened with clearness and gospel intelligence. ‘There was a great deal of quick wit|top of the mountain. Gradually they drew nearer 
ch were authority. Perhaps, none of us ever saw so large|and fun going on constantly across the table.|to us, and we could see that they were driven by 
ch kept & meeting composed principally of gay, fashionable | The Norwegian women impress one very favourably |some little Lapland dogs, and two boys with whips, 
months, people. Several of this description went from |—as quick, intelligent, and kind in manner, with| Every straggler from the herd was at once brought 
| friend, here to our meeting to-day at old Aberdeen, which | an equal bearing towards the men, as if accustomed |in by the dogs, and the whole mass was directed 
month, was appointed at twelve o'clock, and wherein new |to respect. I have seen, thus far, very few beau-|towards us. Finally they came, trampling and 
ss to the matter was given, in the holy freshness and hea-|ties among the upper classes; the climate evidently|snuffing, and with a low grunting noise, into the 
I think venly life; and as in the other two instances, |tells on them.” valley, and passed us, some two hundred of them— 
» Lord’s much solidity was observed on the part of those} After dinner the party prepared for a promised|the bucks bent down under their grand antlers, 
thing £0 who attended. The meeting this day ended with |visit to the Laplanders. “ It is time for the ex-|the does very thin and scraggy, and the little 
wn busi & very solemn covering, after my husband had ‘eursion,” said the active Governor, “and we must|fawns, dun-colaured and graceful—all running into 
‘st, from lifted up the voice of supplication. In the first prepare for rough walking!” It was now seven|the enclosure. ‘They are, as I before observed, a 
renewals mecting we understood there were seven or eight o'clock, and we had five miles for ladies and all to|small deer—much more sq than I expected—and 
oser and of the clergy present.” walk through a marsh and wood, before we could|at this season, peculiarly ugly. Their motion is a 
So be it reach the Lapp encampment, which our friends|kind of quick trot—not a bound like that of our 
rtake of would show us. Think of such a walk into the|deer—and it is said they will keep this up for 
py I can Nothing gives more freshness to existence re 


the consciousness of being useful to others. The boy, to show us the milk, threw a lasso 
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some twenty feet over a doe, and pulled her up 
towards him. He milked her in a little wooden 
vessel. The milk is very rich in quality, richer 
than cow’s milk—and not disagreeable. We are 
told there are two species of moss, which the rein- 
deer feed on—one, a lichen (rangiferina) with a 
broad pale-green leaf, which we observe every- 
where on the rocks (such as grows on dead trees 
in America ;) and another, the little white Iceland 
moss, which the Lapps keep and dry for winter. 
* * 'The deer are greatly troubled by flies and 
insects, and, either to escape these or to get their 
favourite moss, they draw their masters down at 
this season to the hills near the sea. 

As I had expressed my desire of making some 
inquiries of the Lapps themselves, especially on 
their religious faith, my friends called forward one 
of the young herdsmen, and introduced me, through 
an interpreter. The man was dressed in a kind of 
reindeer-skin frock, with a red visorless cap, and 
blue trowsers, tied at the ancle. He took off his 
cap, and showed a good, intelligent face, and well- 
shaped forehead, with the usual features—high 
cheek-bones, small eyes, and long light hair. His 
height was perhaps five feet six inches. He was a 
kind of servant or member of the household, the 
chief of which possessed these reindeer. 

“Can you read?!” I asked through the inter- 
preter. 

He answered that he had learned of the school- 
masters (they go from house to house.) 

“Can you read the Bible?” 

“Oh, yes;” he read it almost every day. He 
had been confirmed under Lestadius. 

This was the great preacher and missionary 
among them, and the originator of this remark- 
able religious movement, of which I have already 
spoken. He died in 1841. 

“Do you believe you will live after you die?” 

“ Every one will live,” he answered, very seri- 
ously ; but whether he should attain the blessed 
life, he was not sure; he was trying very hard, 
but sometimes he was in doubt. 

“Do you think you will live above or below?” 

The answer was remarkable: “God is every- 
where, above and below. He will do with me what 
is good !” 

I was desirous of seeing if any of the old super- 
stitions still existed among them. 

“When there is a storm among the mountains, 
do you not believe the wicked spirits are at work ?” 

“They are always busy in evil, both among 
men and in the mountains,” he answered. 

“ Do you believe in the old Jumala (the heathen 

od)?” 

I understood from his answer that he considered 
Jumala to be Satan. 

He professed also his belief in Christ, as “ part 
man and part God.” 

I asked, finally, whether he would like to live 
in the cities, to go into business, and make money, 
and have a fine house. 

He made a gesture of utter disgust. “ He 
would not hear of it; he was only used to this,” 
and he stretched out his hand to the mountains 
and clouds. ‘He could not leave the rocks and 
the reindeer. He would die!” 

There was something in his simple and senten- 
tious replies that impressed one much. His man- 
ner was very serious, and as it were, half-abstracted, 
as if of a man living habitually under principles 
and thoughts, not seen by the eye or easily ex- 
pressed. He seemed a savage when I first ad- 
dressed him, but I shook hands with him at part- 
ing, as if we belonged to more than the Brother- 
hood of humanity. 

The old chief had returned now from taking 





care of the reindeer. I was introduced to him, as| 
from America. His countenance lighted up at 
once, and he said, “There is where the son of 
Lestadius has gone. Does the gentleman know 
bim?” I said no; though I had often heard the 
name of the good man. He seemed pleased, and 
spoke a few words more of the old missionary with| 
great feeling. We held then another theological | 
conversation. His replies were by no means s0| 
original as those of the young man, and were 
mostly Scripture phrases. Once he said, in reply 
to a question about the future life, “ Men are on) 
earth ; the bad below, and the good above.” Of 
the wicked? ‘They go into everlasting punish- 
ment.” Of Jumala and the heathen superstitions, 
he expressed an utter disbelief. 

“Is there any fear of demons or evil spirits now 
among your people?” 

“No; except with the poorest persons. We 
believe in the Redemption through Christ. We 
do not care for anything else.” 

“Ts there much drinking in your tribe?” 

“No, no. We never drink now. ‘The Spirit of 
God has been among us.” 

I tried to draw out something more about this 
strange revival. He would not answer much, but} 
what he said, was spoken with great solemnity. 

His opinions on religious facts were very clear.| 
It struck me that he generally felt himself too far| 
advanced for my questions. * . ” * 

The most touching and interesting thing to me 
in the conversation, was the evident feeling towards 
the old missionary, Lestadius, and the deep, solemn 
religious faith which they had gained from him. 
There are many splendid monuments scattered 
over the world for the great and wise, but what of 
them could be half so beautiful as the unspoken 
gratitude and daily memory inciting to noble 
thoughts, in the hearts of such poor creatures as 
these? One could die happy, to know that one’s} 
name was thus breathed with the prayers of the 
depressed and the ignorant ! 

About ten o’clock, we started on our walk back, 
in a beautiful afternoon sun-light. The sky was 
soft and genial in tone, and the colours like those 
of an Indian summer, delicate violet and warm 
purple, with a dreamy haze in the horizon. Our 
common coats felt too warm. We had left our 
thermometer behind, but I am assured it frequently 
rises at this season to 94° Fahrenheit. ‘Think of 
this, in the latitude of Greenland and Baffin’s Bay! 

In walking through the thicket, I was in com- 
pany with an intelligent gentleman of Tromsie, 
and we had some conversation on the replies of, 
the young Lapp. * * I asked what he con- 
sidered to be the cause of this religious movement | 
among them. 

“It seems to me,” said he, “ that the preaching 
of Lestadius was the origin of it; and then the 
grand solitary nature in which these people live, 
has cultivated the deepest religious feeling. Peo- 
ple call it fanatical—and so itis. Still I have 
been the witness that it has called forth even among 
the Norwegians in romsive, the most serious and 
solemn desires to live more really for what is not 
seen—and I know that the influence has been ex- 
ceedingly deep and powerful on the morals and 
life of many people. 

“Whether it may be God’s Spirit,” he con- 
tinued, “ or some (less) natural influence, I believe 


stranger to stranger, crossing each other’s paths a 
moment on the endless journey, have an effect 
which in no way appears on paper, or when re. 
peated afterwards. 

When we reached the boats, our ladies were 
very much fatigued, so that we left them on the 
steamer, and we went across to take supper with 
our friends. It was now half past eleven—the 
children were up in the house, and the sun poured 
a blaze of light into the rooms. After a pleasant 
meal, we bade good bye, and towards one o’clock 
came on board the steamer, while the rising sun 
was lighting up the whole Fiord. It was impossi- 
ble to sleep under the beautiful morning, and we 
walked the decks in the mild summer air, and 
talked of the interesting day and the pleasant 
people of Tromsie, till the morning of more south- 
ern latitudes had really come.” 
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Epistle, 1670, 


By an epistle of that faithful watchman, address- 
ed to the members at Bristol, Friends must have 
been suffering grievous persecution, as it would ap- 
pear many were deterred or greatly discouraged 
from keeping up their religious meetings. But few 
ministers, it would seem, were at liberty to travel, 
so that George Fox was led to incite and strength- 
en them, as far as he could, to use diligence to 

uard their Friends from sinking and giving out 
in the stormy day, of which we can have but little 
idea, and compared with which our trials are 
small. 

“Dear Friends, now is the time for you to 
stand ; therefore put on the whole armour of God, 
from the crown of the head to the soles of your 
feet, that you may stand in the possession of life. 
And you that have been public men, and formerly 
did travel abroad, mind to keep up your testimony, 
both in the cities and in the countries, that you may 
encourage Friends to keep up their meetings as usual 
thereaway, so that none faint in the time of trial, 
but that all may be encouraged, both small and 
great, to stand faithful to the Lord God, and his 
power and truth; that their heads may not sink 
in the storms, but be kept up above the waves. 
Go into your meeting-places as at other times, keep 
up your public testimony, and visit Friends now, in: 
this time of storm; for there is your crown in the 
universal power and spirit of God. Let your minds 
and souls and hearts be kept above all outward 
and visible things. Few travel now the countries. 
It may be well to visit them, lest any should faint. 
Stir up one another in that which vs good, and to 
Saithfuiness in the Truth, this day. Let your minds 
be kept above all visible things; for God took care 
for man in the beginning, and set him above the 
works of his hands; and therefore mind the hea- 
venly treasure that will never fade away, and dwell 
in the Seed, in which you may know your election. 
It is hard for me to give forth in writing what is 
before me, because of my bodily weakness; but I 
was desirous in some measure to ease my mind, 
desiring you may stand fast and faithful to the 
Truth. Of my travels and weakness, it is like you 
have heard, and of my affliction, both by them that 
are without, and also by them that are within, 
which are hard to be uttered. My love is to all 
faithful Friends.” 


For “The Friend.” 





that now all through Europe, there are strong 
movements for a more deep and real religious life. 
We hear of it in Switzerland and in Germany, 
and even in France.” 

Such words spoken under the shadow of great 
mountains, with the silent grandeur of Nature 
solemnly attesting, when no other ear listens, from 


For “ The Friend.” 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind.” 
Nothing could be more comprehensive, nothing 
more explicit, nothing more binding. With the 
heart, we love what is tender and attractive ;— 
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with the soul, what is good and holy ;—with the 
mind, what is great and high. One friend we love 
for winning gentleness or amiability; another, for 
moral excellence or spiritual piety ; another for in- 
tellectual depth or culture, or imaginative power : 
but this first and greatest commandment is, that 
we give the love of all the heart, all the soul, and 
all the mind, to Him who combines all worthiness 
of love in a degree utterly inappreciable to the un- 
renewed mind; who is “ altogether lovely,” whose 
“loving kindness is better than life :” who is Gop 
in holiness: who created all things, and crowned 
His creation with the mind of man, and “ upholdeth 
all things by the Word of his power :” whose love, 
holiness, wisdom, and power, are equal and eternal 
and unchangeable. Y. T. E. 





For “The Friend.” 
William Cowper, in his “ Winter Walk at Noon,” 
has given an account of the transformation which 
Spring effects, and a description of its beauties, in 
a style so simple yet charming, that although fami- 
liar to many of our readers, it may not prove unac- 
ceptable :— 


What prodigies can power divine perform 
More grand than it produces year by year, 
And all in sight of inattentive man? 
Familiar with th’ effect, we slight the cause, 
And in the constancy of Nature’s course, 
The regular return of genial months, 
And renovation of a faded world, 
See nought to wonder at. Should God again, 
As once in Gibeon, interrupt the race 
Of th’ undeviating and punctual sun, 
How would the world admire! But speaks it less 
An agency divine, to make him know 
His moment when to sink and when to rise, 
Age after age, than to arrest his course? 
All we behold is miracle; but seen 
So duly, all is miracle in vain. 
Where now the vital energy, that mov'd 
While summer was, the pure and subtle lymph 
Through th’ imperceptible meand’ring veins 
Of leaf and flower? It sleeps; and the touch 
Of unprolific winter has impress’d 
A cold stagnation on th’ intestine tide. 
But let the months go round, a few short months, 
And all shall be restor’'d. These naked shoots, 
Barren as lances, among which the wind 
Makes wintry music, sighing as it goes, 
Shall put their graceful foliage on again, 
And more aspiring, and with ampler spread, 
Shall boast new charms, and more than they have lost. 
Then each in its peculiar honours clad, 
Shall publish even to the distant eye 
Its family and tribe. Laburnum, rich 
In streaming gold ; syringa, ivory pure 
The scentless and the scented rose; this red 
And of a humbler growth, the other* tall, 
And throwing up into the darkest gloom 
Of neighb’ring cypress, or more sable yew 
Her silver globes, light as the foamy surf, 
That the wind severs from the broken wave; 
The lilac, various in array, now white, 
Now sanguine, and her beautious head now set 
With purple spikes pyramidal, as if 
Studious of ornament, yet unresolv’d 
Which hue she most approv’d, she chose them all; 
Copious of flowers, the woodbine, pale and wan, 
But wel! compensating her sickly looks 
With never cloying odours, early and late; 
Hypericum all bloom, so thick a swarm 
Of flowers, like flies clothing her slender rods, 
That scarce a leaf appears ; mezereon, too, 
Though leafless, well-attir'd and thick beset 
With blushing wreaths, investing every spray ; 
Althza with the purple eye; the broom 
Yellow and bright, as bullion unalloy’d, 
Her blossoms; and luxuriant above all 
The jasmine, throwing wide her elegant sweets, 
The deep dark green of whose unvarnish’d leaf 
Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more 
The bright profusion of her scatter’d stars.— 
These have been, and these shall be in their day; 
And all this uniform uncolour’d scene 





* Guelder rose, or snow-ball. 
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Shall be dismantled of its fleecy load, 
And flush into variety again.— 
From dearth to plenty, and from death to life, 
Is Nature’s progress, when she lectures man 
In heav’nly truth; evincing, as she makes 
The grand transition, that there lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 
The beauties of the wilderness are his, 
That makes so gay the solitary place, 
Where no eye sees them. And the fairer forms, 
That cultivation glories in, are his. 
He sets the bright procession on its way 
And marshals all the order of the year ; 
He marks the bounds, which nature may not pass, 
And blunts his pointed fury; in its case, 
Russet and rude, folds up the tender germ, 
Uninjur’d, with inimitable art.— 

Some say that in the origin of things, 
When all creation started into birth, 
The infant elements received a law 
From which they swerv’d not since. That under force 
Of that controlling ordinance they move, 
And need not His immediate hand who first 
Prescrib’d their course, to regulate it now. 
Thus dream they, and contrive to save a God 
Th’ encumbrance of his own concerns, and spare 
The great Artificer of all that moves 
The stress of a continual act, the pain 
Of unremitted vigilance and care, 
As too laborious and severe a task. 
So man, the moth, is not afraid, it seems, 
To span omnipotence, and measure might 
That knows no measure, by the scanty rule 
And standard of his own, that is to-day, 
And is not, ere to-morrow’s sun go down. 

The Lord of all, himself through all diffus’d, 
Sustains, and is the life of all that lives. 
Nature is but a name for an effect, 
Whose cause is God. He feeds the secret fire, 
By which the mighty proces#is maintained, 
Who sleeps not, is not weary ; in whose sight 
Slow circling ages are as transient days ; 
Whose work is without labour; whose designs 
No flaw deforms, no difficulty thwarts ; 
And whose beneficence no charge exhausts. 
Him blind antiquity profan'd, not served, 
With self-taught rites, and under various names, 
Female and male, Pomona, Pales, Pan, 
And Flora, and Vertumnus, peopling earth 
With tutelary goddesses and gods, 
That were not; and commending as they would 
To each some province, garden, field, or grove. 
But all are under one. One Spirit—His 
Who wore the platted thorns with bleeding brows— 
Rules universal nature. Nota flower 
But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain, 
Of his unrivall’d pencil. He inspires 
Their balmy odours, and imparts their hues, 
And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes, 
In grains as countless as the sea-side sands, 
The forms with which he sprinkles all the earth. 
Happy who walks with him! whom what he finds 
Of flavour or of scent in fruit or flower, 
Of what he views of beautiful or grand 
In nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 
Prompts with remembrance of a present God. 
His presence, who made all so fair, perceived, 
Makes all still fairer. As with him no scene 
Is dreary, so with him all seasons please. 
Though winter had been none, had man been true, 
And earth be punish’d for its tenant's sake, 
Yet not in vengeance; as this smiling sky, 
So soon succeeding such an angry night, 
And these dissolving snows, and this clear stream 
Recov’ring fast its liquid music prove. 
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From “ The Field and Forest.” 


Clouds. 
were destitute of clouds. 


arches of the firmament. 


The sky would present very little in the day- 
time, to charm the sight or interest the mind, if it 
From these proceed all 
the beautiful tints of sunrise and sunset, the rain- 
bow, and the various configurations that deck the 
The different forms and 
colours they assume in their progress through the 
atmosphere, and their ever varying positions and 
combinations are capable of awakening the most 
agreeable emotions of beauty and sublimity. I|the constantly increasing splendour of the clouds, 
shall not speak of the scientific arrangements of|commencing with the dark purple tints of dawn, 























































clouds. The classifications of natural objects are 
necessary to the progress of science, to enable the 
mind to grasp all their species, and to understand 
their differences and their relations. But these 
artificial systems have done more than any vulgar 
prejudice to render the study of nature unpopular. 
Lhe immense vocabulary of terms presented to the 
mind of the young student, gives him a magnified 
sense of the task he must perform, at the very 
threshold of nature’s temple, that discourages him, 
and deters him from entering within it. I shall 
simply treat of clouds as they appear to the eyes 
and the mind of a person of sensibility and fancy. 

The greatest painters have delighted in the 
representation of clouds, knowing that there is no 
landscape that may not be improved by their 
celestial forms and tints, and that a scene repre- 
senting any passion or situation may be heightened 
by such accompaniments, harmonizing with the 
cheerfulness or the sadness, with the lowliness or 
magnificence of the subject. Poets have ever been 
mindful of the same effects; and the Hebrew 
prophets have exalted the sublimity of their 
descriptions, and increased the efficacy of their 
prophecies and their admonitions, by employing 
imagery derived from these appearances, rightly 
deeming the scenery of the heavens the most 
proper to illustrate their sacred themes, and the 
divine attributes of the Deity. Hence the Lord, 
who set his bow in a cloud as the token of a 
covenant between him and the earth, is represented 
as making the clouds his chariot and his pavilion 
when ascending to heaven, or when descending to 
earth to speak to the messengers of his will. 

I am at a loss whether to attribute the peculiar 
pleasure that attends us, on a sight of the varied 
forms and hues of clouds, to the physical effect of 
light and colours upon the sensorium, or to mental 
association. It is certain that no spectacle in 
nature produces so intense an emotion of cheerful- 
ness and sublimity. ‘The latter emotion is most 
commonly excited by sombre scenes, added to 
something that affects one with a certain amount 
of terror, while he retains a consciousness of se- 
curity. But when the western clouds, piled in 
glittering arches one above another, and widening 
as they recede from the great source of light, ex- 
hibit their several gradations of hues, from the 
outermost arch, successively, of violet, purple, 
crimson, vermilion, and orange, until the eyes 
are dazzled by the golden radiance that beams 
from the throne of day, the mind is affected with 
an emotion of sublimity, unallied with terror, and 
accompanied with the most cheerful exaltation. 

Every scene in the universe is attended, when 
we behold it, by a peculiar and specific sensation. 
Our emotions are as nearly infinite as our thoughts ; 
and nature provides an infinite variety of scenes to 
harmonize with all, that no existing susceptibility 
to pleasure shall be lost, for the want of something 
external to act upon it, and render it available as 
a source of happiness. ‘The human countenance 
is not more varied in its expressions than the face 
of nature. There are beams in the countenance 
of morn and even, capable of irradiating into our 
souls a feeling of intense delight; and it is no 
marvel that nature should seem, as the poets have 
described her, to smile upon us in the sunshine 
that sparkles in the morning dews, and gilds the 
evening sky, or in the moonlight that reveals to us 
a new firmament of wonders among the silvery 
clouds of night. The forms and tints of the 
clouds produce effects upon the mind that vary 
with the hour of the day. In the morning there is 
a feeling of hopefulness attending the spectacle of 
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and widening with beautiful radiating undulations, 
through their whole succession of hues, into per- 
fect day. As we are prepared by the buoyant 
feelings that come from the spectacle of dawn, to 
enter with a glad heart upon the duties of the day, 
we are equally inspired by the spectacle of sunset, 
‘with a sentiment of tranquillity, that prepares us 
for sound and healthful repose. 

It is not difficult to understand that if the sun 
rose clearly into the blue heavens, without any 
changes except from darkness to light, through all 
the degrees of twilight, the charms of the morning 
would be greatly diminished. But nature, that all 
hearts might be enamoured of the morn, has 
wreathed her temples with dappled crimson, and 
animated her countenance with those milder glories, 
that so well become the fair daughter of the dawn 
and the gentle mother of dews. In ancient fable 
Aurora is a beautiful nymph, who blushes when 
she first enters into the presence of Day; and the 
clouds are the fabric with which she veils her 
features at his approach. But a young person of 
sensibility needs no such allegories, to inspire his 
mind with a sense of the incomparable beauty and 
grandeur of the orient, at the break of day. It 


and weaker, till an early death calls them away, |elephants, both males and females, afford : 
long before they have fulfilled not only what they |sized tusks. In former times, and before the exist. 
promised the world, but much more,—what they|ence of man, animals having tusks were much 
promised themselves. Mozart, Schubert, Mendels-|more numerous. The true elephant roamed in 
sobn, Bellini, and others, may be cited as glorious|countless herds over the temperate and northern 
examples of the truth of this remark. They|parts of Europe, Asia, and America, and wag 
would haye-lived much longer, had not the sen-|called by the Russians mammon. Some of the 
suality of their nature found superabundant food |ivory of commerce is, or used to be, derived from 


in the sensuality of their art. And yet these were 
the high priests of art, the followers of the beauti- 
ful and the pure, in sentiment. But where these 
conditions are wanting; where music has no other 
purpose than to please and excite you; what do 
you think will be the result of that enervating 
state of body in which such music will have put 
you? Your mind will be also enervated; it will 
soon lose its balance, and be unable to distinguish 
what is pure and noble, until you will have become 
one of that large class of society which lives only 
by animal instincts, and unprincipled, and often 
even unlawful means of satisfying them. We think 
the best answer to the above question may be 
gathered from the records of the victims which 
fill our hospitals and mad-houses. An intelligent 
doctor will easily trace the frightful ravages which 


is associated with some of the happiest moments of|in some instances licentious music has had upon 


his life; and the exhilarated feelings, amounting 
almost to transport, with which we look upon the 


his patient. At least in Germany and Paris, 
amongst a hundred sufferers of a certain class of 


dayspring in the east, are probably one cause|the residents in the lunatic asylum, you will find a 
of the tonic and healthful influence of early|fourth, who are or were musicians.” 


rising. 
Many theories have at different times been ad- 
vanced to explain the cause of the varying tints of 
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The Ivory of Commerce. 
Professor Owen, of London, recently gave a 


the clouds; but it is at length conceded that they {lecture on Ivory Teeth, which make such an arti- 
receive and reflect the sun’s rays as they are|cle of commerce. He said: 

changed by passing through the atmosphere, and| The substance of the teeth of other animals 
that their tints are owing to no peculiar refrangi-|besides the elephant, is used in commerce as ivory. 
bility of the globules of vapor. As the sun de-|Formerly, indeed, and still by some, the name 
clines and sinks below the horizon, the whole sur-|ivory, is given to the main substance of the teeth 
rounding medium passes through the same series of|of all animals; but it is now by the best anato- 


tints which are seen in the clouds. 
mountain situated directly before our eyes, we 
should see the graduated tints of yellow and orange 
at the summit, deepening into crimson and purple 
in the middle, and fading into dusky twilight at 
the base of the mountain. Hence in winter, when 
the sky is perfectly clear, and the atmosphere 
purely transparent, the snow that covers the roofs 
of the houses, and the tops of the hills, is more or 
less gilded and crimsoned by the rays of the de- 
clining sun. 
(To be concluded.) 


+e 
For “The Friend.” 


Can Music be Demoralising? 


Picking up a stray number of the “ Musical 
Review” a few days since, my attention was ar- 
rested by the following remarks, setting forth the 
weakening effects of music, which I hope may 
meet the eyes of many of our young people, who 
are too apt to think that whatever their concerned 
parents and friends say upon this important sub- 
ject is only the result of a stereotyped mode of 
thinking, and that their objections are not founded 
upon sound reason. There are many other and 
still more potent reasons why we discard the prac- 


Were a snowy|mists and physiologists restricted to a peculiar 


modification of tooth substance. By this character, 
which is presented by the very smallest portion of 
an elephant’s tusk in transverse section or fracture, 
true ivory may be distinguished from every other 
kind of tooth substance and from every counter- 
feit, whether derived from tooth or bone. It is a 


the tusks of those extinct species, of which the 
specimen found frozen, with all its soft parts and 
integuments, in the icy soil of Siberia, is known to 
all.” 

Dr. Livingstone, the celebrated traveller, was 
present, and at the close of the lecture, was intro- 
duced to the audience by the chairman, and re- 
ceived with great applause. He added a few 
remarks. He observed “that hunting the elephant 
was one of the best tests of courage that existed 
in the world. The Africans believed that if a 
man could kill an elephant, he was able to do 
almost anything in the way of hunting. But 
hunting an elephant with dogs was no test of 
bravery, because the animal when beset by dogs, 
seemed totally incapable of protecting himself 
against his brute assailant. Sometimes he would 
go down awkwardly on his knees trying to kill 
the dogs, and at others he would throw down a 
tree with the same object. Meanwhile the man 
despatched him with certainty. In Ceylon the 
natives killed the elephant with a spear, but in 
Africa they generally stood at the side of the 
elephant, and at thirty yards, half-a-dozen balls 
would kill, though at a greater distance it would 
take fifty. When in Africa, he desired to ascertain 
the number of elephants killed annually, and for 
that purpose he took notes of the parties who 
hunted his locality, and the result of their sport. 
There were hunters from England, gentlemen from 
India on furlough. There were Boers, who be- 
lieved themselves to be the bravest people on the 
face of the earth. There were natives, and there 
were the bastard Boers. ‘These latter were ex- 
ceedingly anxious to get hold of the ivory, for the 
sake of the high prize it brought. The average of 
the English officer’s bag was about twenty, that of 
the Boer about two, and that of the native and 
bastard Boer nearly half of one. From this it 


character which is as characteristic of fossil as of| Would seem that civilization did not necessarily 


recent ivory. Although, however, no other teeth 
except those of the elephant present the charac- 
teristic of true ivory, there are teeth in many other 
animals which, from their large size, and the den- 
sity of their principal substance, are useful in the 
arts for purposes analogous to those for which true 
ivory is used, and some of these, as those of the 
large tusk of the hippopotamus, are more service- 
able for certain purposes, especially in the manu- 


‘produce effeminacy. ‘The reason the Englishman 
killed more than every other was, that he went close 
up to the animal, while the others stood a long way 
off, afraid to go near, and deemed the killing of 
one elephant an event of their lives. The number 
of elephants in South Africa, as proved by speci- 
mens brought to England by Gordon Cumming, 
was very large, but further north the number was 
still greater. It seemed strange, that, while the 


facture of artificial teeth, than any other kind of|¢lephants in the south were about twelve feet, those 


tooth substance. The utility of teeth in commerce 
or the arts, depends chiefly on a peculiar modifica- 
tion in their laws of growth. For the most part, 
teeth—as in our frames—having attained a certain 
size and shape, cease to grow ; but there are other 
teeth, such as the front teeth of the rat, rabbit, 
and all the rodent tribe, the tusks of the boar and 
hippopotamus, the long descending canine tusks of 


in parts much further to the north, where the 
country was more fertile and there was abundance 
of food, were only about nine feet. Still more 
singular, that the tusks of the smaller species 
should be three feet longer than those of the larger. 
He had often tried to explain it, but he had not 
discovered the reason until that night, when Pro- 
fessor Owen had told them, that where the animal 


tice, but for the present we will allow the organ of|the walrus, the still longer spiral born-like tusk of| WS undisturbed by man, and had abundant vege- 
our musical societies and the exponent of the|the narwhal, and the ivory tusks of the elephant, 


science, speak for itself : 
“Music in itself is sensual. 


to the senses, than sounds. 


Nothing applies}as long as the animal lives. 
more directly to the nerves, and through the latter|elephant, the professor observed 


tation, the tusks grew more regularly than in those 


which are endowed with the property of growing|Parts where the people used fire-arms. The ele- 


With reference to the 
at, in the pre- 


It is for this reason, |sent creation, elephants are restricted to the Afri- 





that in the history of all eminently musical men|can and Asiatic continents; and, with reference to 
of the strictly musical genius or talents, you can/the commercial relation of ivory, it is chiefly worthy 
trace the immense influence their art had upon|of notice that the Asiatic elephants’ tusks, of a 
their sensual condition. Thatinfluence is generally |size which gives them the value of ivory in com- 
80 great that their bodily strength grows weaker|merce, are peculiar to the male, while the African 


phants in the north of Africa were so numerous, 
that he could scarcely calculate at all when they 
would become extinct. 





Dr. Hall says: “ Plenty of warmth, plenty of 
substantial food and ripe fruits, plenty of sleep, 
and plenty of joyous out-door exercise, would save 
millions of children annually.” 
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Buamelled Cloth. ing it; that comes to them as occasion requires, as| considerable time in descending entirely below the 
The enamelled cloth of commerce enters into|if it were borrowed, and that they do not think of|same line, would have dimensions almost imper- 
many uses as a substitute for leather. It is light) appropriating to themselves. They are not think-|ceptible even with the aid of the most powerful 
and pliable, and, at the same time, firm and dura-|ing of suffering well, but they are able to bear|telescopes, and its brilliancy would range among 
ble—having all the appearance of leather, with|every trial to the end, in peace and simplicity, | the stars of the third magnitude only. 
nearly its durability. ‘Lhe black enamelled cloth| without any other desire, than that the will of God 
is the kind most largely in use; but the method of} be fulfilled. 
making the different colors is essentially the same,} “ There is nothing brilliant, nothing grand, no- 
the black being the foundation, and the colors) thing striking, in the eyes of others, and still less 
afterwards applied by hand. The foundation of|in their own eyes, in this. If you tell them they 





The weakest spot in any man, is where he thinks 
himself the wisest. 





the black is cotton cloth of the best quality, made] have suffered nobly, they will not understand you. THE FRIEND. 
expressly for the purpose. It varies in texture and| They do not know themselves how all this comes porte ; : 
width, according to the kind of goods for which it|to pass; they scarcely know what is in their own SEVENTH MONTH 11, — 








is intended, the width being from thirty-four to} hearts, and they do not seek to know. If they - 

fifty-four inches. The cloth is taken from the|endeavoured to know, they would lose something! In looking over a copy of the Minutes of the 
bale, and wound upon a large iron cylinder, in|of their simplicity. This is what we call perfect) Yearly Meeting recently held in New York, we 
which position it is ready to receive its first coat,| good will, that makes less show, but is far greater|observe that Adrian Quarterly Meeting, to which 
by being slowly passed through the machine,|than what is called courage. It is like water, the|/had been referred the proposal of the meeting in 
across and between the huge iron cylinders, from|less taste or colour it has, the purer it is; and it | Ohio, of which J. Binns is clerk, that that Quar- 
the smaller of which, at the top, it receives its first|is its purity that makes it transparent. This good |terly Meeting should be united to it, had decided 
coating of composition—a mixture of oil, lamp-|will, which is only a love of the will of God, be-|and sepaitod to the Yearly Meeting “that the 
black, rosin and other ingredients, toiled together|comes on every occasion, just what it should be,|time had not yet come to make the proposed 
till about the consistency of melted tar. From|that it may conform itself to him. Happy are|change,” which was approved. The subject was 
between the cylinders, dressed in its black coat,|/those who have the beginning, the seeds within|not noticed in the account furnished us and pub- 


the cloth is carried to the story above, through an|them, of this unspeakable good !” lished in a former number. 
aperture in the floor, and wound upon a huge 


wooden frame, resembling in shape the old fashion- 
ed reel. By an arrangement of spokes upon the 
arms of this huge wheel, each layer of cloth is 
kept separate, so that no two portions of the cloth 
will come in contact. ‘The frame, with its contents, 
when filled, is passed into what is called the heater, 
an apartment kept at a high temperature, for the pur- 
pose of drying-in the coating of composition. Af- 
ter remaining in the heater a sufficient time to com- 


How Railroads are Built in Egypt—aA cor- 


respondent of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
writing from Cairo, describes the railroad from 








The accounts given in the daily newspapers of 
the sad results from the general indulgence in riot 
. , and dissipation through the country on the 4th of 
Alexandria to the Red Sea: ‘ . |this month, show a more fearful loss of human life 

A peculiarity is seen in the construction of this!than ordinary; though, we believe, this national 
railroad. I observed no sleepers except near the 


: . anniversary rarely, if ever, passes over without 
depot, instead of which, as the country could not /several failing victims to the revelling, drinking, 


furnish the timber, a strong, hollow iron apparatus) and the foolish use of gunpowder which character- 
is cast, much resembling the common culinary iron | jge that day. 


plete the drying process, it is removed to the lower| pot, which is firmly fastened in the earth by sivk-| Jp Boston, four persons were killed by the ex- 


story, whence it originally started, to pass through) ing the open end, while the rails rest upon notches| pJosion of a “shell mortar rocket.” and two so 
the hands of workmen, who make all the rough| cast in the exterior of the other end. These, with ; 


places smooth. It is laid on long tables, and al-|small iron bars crossing the track, keep the rails diately endangered, with the probability thatif the 
ternately sprinkled with water and rubbed with] fast. The railroad is 130 miles long, and is being | survived their existence would be aun in com Ie 
pees sees till the whole surface is made per-|extended to Suez, on the Red Sea, all of which icated suffering In New York, a terrible riot took 
fectly smooth. The cloth is then wound upon the} distance is completed, except forty miles next to place; eight lives were lost, numbers were wound- 
cylinder again, as at first, and passed through the| Suez, and will be opened the entire distance before ~ yn some parts of the city were for a comsidera- 
machine into the upper story, upon the huge reels,| the close of the year. The whole was built by an|bJe time in the power of the mob. In other places 
and into the heater, and again under the pummice| English company, and then sold to the Viceroy,|serious accidents or drunken quarrels occurred 
stone. ‘The cloth is passed through the machine) who receives an income from it exceeding the most attended with loss of life and destruction of morals; 
five times, or till the required thickness has been| sanguine expectations of the projectors. The elec-| anq we think the day was evidently far more ro- 
laid on. After the last scrubbing down, the fabric] tric telegraph is already extended to Suez, from |jifie in crime and whales than in either walk or 
is taken to another department in the upper story,| whence it is proposed to convey it to India, patriotism. The evils of public holidays are in- 
oe oo _ eos a creasing, and we apprehend that all serious-minded 
thick hi ee ce reg r a : — ch yo Do not think thou art better than others, lest, | persons must acknowledge the desirableness of the 
bi; ae he : “B HOM, Very Much resem-lin the sight of God, who only knoweth what is in| number of such days being diminished rather than 
bling patent leat ae Dut it has not yet received man, thou be found worse. Be not proud of that |increased, and we think it behooves Friends to be 
its leather finish ; 80, in another department, It 18)in which thou art supposed to excel, however ho-|especially carefully to avoid participating in, or 
passed through the enamel machine, which consists| poured and esteemed by men; for the judgment showing countenance to their celebration. 
of another set of huge rollers, one of which covers hn 


a. oa ‘th j eae Sate bli of God and the judgment of men are infinitely dif- 
ee nny Sn ees all nn displeaseth him, which is com- 
the grain of leather. 


monly pleasing to them.—A’ Kempis. 
iccomsiitiliniiiace 
For “ The Friend.” - 

Thinking the following letter by Fenelon, on the 
difference between the willingness to suffer, which 
God inspires, and the courage of the men of the 
world, may interest the readers of “ ‘lhe Friend,” 
I send it for insertion : 

“Tam touched with the sufferings of your sick 
friend, but I rejoice that he supports them so well. 
You are right in making a distinction between 
willingness to suffer, and courage. Courage is a 
certain elevation and strength of the mind, with 
which people overcome everything. Those minds 
that are guided by the Spirit of God, and that are 
conscious of their own weakness, do what is ne- 
cessary to be done, without being aware of their 
own strength, and without any assurance of suc- 
cess. ‘They endure and overcome by an inexplica- 
ble power that is within them, without their know 











We are always glad to notice every indication of 
the gradual advance of the colonies planted on the 
western coast of Africa by American citizens; be- 

Planetary Distances.—For a long period, as-|lieving, as we do, that the government established 
tronomers unsuccessfully endeavoured to determine |there, entirely in the hands of coloured men, will 
the distance between the stars and the earth; and|be a powerful means of developing the capacity 
it is only within a comparatively short time that|and elevating the moral and intellectual standing 
the interesting problem can be said to have heen jet the coloured people both in that country and in 
solved. ‘The distance which separates us from the|this. England, France, and one or two more of the 
nearest stars is, according to M. Arago, about | European governments have recognized Liberia, 
206,000 times the distance of the sun from the|as taking a place among the established nations of 
earth, more than 206,000 times 95,000,000 of|the earth; but though planted by our own citizens, 
miles. Alpha, in the constellation of Centaur, is the|the prejudices of our people and narrow policy of 
star nearest to the earth; its light takes more than|our government, have so far prevented it from ex- 
three years to reach us, so that, were the star an-| tending a friendly hand to this young but vigorous 
uihilated, we should still see it for three years|nation. But it is to be hoped that pecuniary in- 
after its destruction. If the sun were transported |terest, if nothing more honourable, may ere long 
to the place of this, the nearest star, the vast cir-|induce a different course to be pursued, and lead 
cular dise, which in the morning rises majestically |to more close and amicable relations with the rising 
above the horizon, and in the evening occupies a| republic. 











